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“Ours is a great 
commitment’ 


To my fellow employees: 


| want you to know how much | look forward 
to working directly with you again. My term 
as a member of the Board of Governors kept 
me in constant contact with the Postal 
Service, its progress and its problems. For 
that reason, | feel as if | have continued to be 
an employee of the Postal Service. 


Ours is a great commitment—that of 
providing the American public with prompt, 
reliable, and economical services. You have 
served the public well, even under the 
handicap of an outdated system. 


We are striving to change that system so that 
you have a pleasant and safe environment in 
which to work, the modern tools to do your 
jobs, and the opportunity for meaningful 
career growth. In this way, you will be better 
equipped to carry on the great tradition 

of the Postal Service. 


These changes will also mean improved 
services for the American people. No single 
person can accomplish these changes alone. 
All of us must do it together. We will make 
the Postal Service a source of renewed pride. 


| Know that you join me in accepting this 
challenge. 





Klassen Made Name 


in Industry, Postal Service . 


E. T. (Ted) Klassen steps into his 
role as Postmaster General with a 
long background in industry and an 
extensive knowledge of the Postal 
Service. 

Klassen began his business career 
as a messenger in the San Francisco 
plant of the American Can Com- 
pany in 1925. Forty years later, on 
April 28, 1965, he became president 
of the $1 billion company. 

His road to the presidency in- 
cluded a long stretch in industrial re- 
lations. The New York Times noted: 
“Although he became chief plant 
accountant in San Francisco and 
then an executive in American Can’s 
western headquarters, he displayed 
an ability to handle personnel prob- 
lems and to motivate people and was 
then named to various industrial re- 
lations pests within the company.” 

He served as the concern’s chief 
negotiator and in 1955 became gen- 
eral manager of American Can’s in- 
dustrial relations department. That 
background proved important when 
he was named by President Nixon to 
be Deputy Postmaster General in 
January, 1969. He came to the Post 
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Office Department at a time i crisis. 
He helped solve the crisis—and bring 
about postal reorganization—by 
working closely with the postal 
unions and with leading Congress- 
men and Senators. 

As Deputy Postmaster General, 
he also took a leading role in re- 
cruiting top managers for the Post 
Office. And it was under his guid- 
ance that the present merit system 
for selecting postmasters was for- 
mulated. 

Mr. Klassen resigned as Deputy 
Postmaster General in January, 
1971, but he retained his connection 
with the Postal Service by agreeing 
to serve as one of the nine public 
members of the Board of Gover- 
nors. 

Mr. Klassen was born November 
6, 1908, in Hillsboro, KS, but while 
still a child he moved to California, 
where he received his education. 
He attended Harvard Business 
School in 1952, taking advanced 
management training. 

Mr. Klassen and his wife, the 
former Marie Callahan of New 
Jersey, have a farm in Conway, MA. 


Kappel New Board Chairman 


Frederick R. Kappel, the new chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of 
the Postal Service, is no stranger to 
big organizations. He had served for 
six years as chairman of the board 


of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., a firm with sales of 
$17 billion a year and more than 
one million employees. 

Kappel was also no stranger to 
the Postal Service when President 
Nixon nominated him to a two-year 
term on the Board of Governors in 
September, 1970. He had headed 
the President’s Commission on Post- 
al Organization, which laid the 
groundwork for the Postal Service 


reorganization. 

Kappel was named chairman of 
the Board of Governors at a De- 
cember 6 meeting at which former 
Deputy Postmaster General E. T. 
Klassen was named Postmaster 
General. At that same meeting, My- 
ron A. Wright of Houston, TX, was 
named vice-chairman of the Board. 
Wright is the chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of Hum- 
ble Oil and Refining Co. 

Kappel, who now lives in Bronx- 
ville, NY, was born Jan. 14, 1902, 
in Albert Lea, MN. He worked his 
way through the University of Min- 
nesota, receiving a bachelor of sci- 


agement. ; 

In each area, the logical choice was Ted. 
Klassen. 
As Deputy Postmaster General and as a 
Governor of the Postal Service, Mr. Klassen 
has won the admiration and respect of his ~ 1 

associates and his employees. 
His experience as Chief Operating Offi- 
cer of the Postal Service, ce ee 
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The fact that Mr. Klassen was instru- — 
mental in establishing and staffing the 
present management structure of the Post- 
al Service also indicated the wisdom of 
naming him to head the. management 
We are confident that he and Merrill 
Hayden will provide outstanding a 
ship. 


ence degree in engineering in 1924. 

He went to work for the phone 
company in 1924 digging post holes. 
He rose steadily through the com- 
pany and in 1942 was vice presi- 
dent for operations and a director 
of Northwest Bell. 

In 1949, Kappel went to New 
York with AT&T, and four years 
later he was elected president of 
Western Electric Co., the supply 
arm for the giant telephone firm. 
Kappel became AT&T president in 
1956 and chairman of the board in 
1961. He served as chairman until 
1967. & 








It’s called a learning center and it 
offers postal employees a chance to 
modernize their education. 

The learning center is one of the 
latest features in stepped up train- 
ing and education programs being 
planned for postal employees. Three 
such centers have been in operation 
for some time at Boston, Cincinnati 
and Oakland, CA and more may be 
in operation within six months. 

The learning centers are off-the- 
clock operations that employ the 
latest in self-instruction methods, in- 
cluding several types of teaching ma- 
chines. 

One of the most recent to go into 
operation was at Houston, TX, 
where 304 employees signed up for 
courses the first week that the cen- 
ter was opened. The Houston opera- 
tion is a full-blown center, with 18 
teaching machines available for em- 
ployees. Mini learning centers with 
five or so machines are planned for 
smaller offices—those with 250 to 
1,000 employees. Baton Rouge, LA, 
has the first one. 

The center at Houston was an- 
nounced by a bulletin board notice 
some two weeks before it opened on 
October 12. The announcement—in 
the form of a memo from the post- 
master—said the center was being 
established “for the purpose of pro- 
viding postal employees with an op- 
portunity to increase their knowledge 
and improve their skills in certain 
areas.” 

The Houston center opened with 
18 courses available through the 
teaching machines, although addi- 
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Self-improvement is offered at 
Post Office Learning Centers now 
being located around the country. 
Minnie Allen found the basic 
electricity course at the Houston 
Learning Center ‘‘something you 
don't pick up every day.” 


tional courses are being added as 
they become available from Wash- 
ington. The courses range from basic 
arithmetic to use of the slide rule, 
blueprint reading, tool technology 
and transistor electronics. In Oak- 
land a typing course was recently 
added and it brought 157 enroll- 
ments. 
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The Houston center is run by two 
training counselors. Mario X. Quin- 
tero had been a level 6 MPE me- 
chanic before moving up to the level 
9 post as head of the center. His 
assistant, Mrs. Effie L. Chandler, a 
level 7, had been a grade 5 clerk- 
stenographer before being selected 
for the learning center job. 

Both Quintero and Mrs. Chandler 
are college graduates. They were se- 
lected from 84 persons who applied 
for the jobs, 35 of whom were inter- 
viewed. Quintero, who holds an en- 
gineering degree, has four years in 
the Postal Service. Mrs. Chandler 
has 12 years’ service. She is now 
working on her master’s degree. 

Quintero applied for the job be- 
cause of the grade promotion and 
because education interests him. 
Mrs. Chandler says she feels as if 
she’s utilizing her education now and 
helping people, too. 

The employees who have signed 
up for courses at Houston range 
from custodial to supervisors, and 
include optical character reader op- 
erators, stenographers, clerks and 
carriers. They are young and old, 
black, white and Mexican-Ameri- 
cans. 

Speed reading has been one of the 
most popular courses. A number of 
employees who were interviewed 
said they took the course because it 
seemed the best way to start improv- 
ing their education. Or as Letter Car- 
rier John Rodriquez said: “It will 
enable me to speed up my learning 
process.” 

Rodriquez works out of the Park 

















Place Station in Houston but tries to 
get down to the learning center at 
the main office at least twice a week. 
He spends about an hour and a half 
there, trying to do at least two les- 
sons at a time. Rodriquez thinks the 
courses at the learning center may 
someday help him advance in the 
Postal Service but he also says that 
“it will help in everyday living.” He 
sees the reading course as a chance 
to improve his communicating “be- 
cause we all need to communicate 
with each other.” 

A graduate of the speed course is 
Roger Colliver, 26, a clerk with 
seven years’ postal experience. Col- 
liver took a test to find out his read- 
ing ability before enrolling in the 
course—a standard procedure for 
learning center drop-ins. He did 250 
words a minute out of the book. Five 
weeks and 20 lessons later, Colliver 
had 530 words a minute. .Colliver 
did his studying every day for three 
weeks, working from 6 to 8 a.m. 
before his tour started. 

He took the course “essentially to 
better myself.” A part-time college 
student with 78 hours to his credit, 
he plans to finish college and make 
a career of the Postal Service. He is 
now on the supervisor register and 
plans to take additional courses at 





the center before re-enrolling at the 
University of Houston in the spring. 

Sylvester Johnson, a level 3 la- 
borer, is another speed reading stu- 
dent. He does his work after his 
tour, usually between 4 and 6 p.m. 
Johnson did well on the reading 
comprehension test but was “just 
plain slow” in reading. He’s been 
out of school “for some time” but 
thought the learning center was “the 
best opportunity I’ve run into” since 
being in school. 

Johnson likes the self-teaching 
method, explaining that “you can be 
at ease to study.” Others echoed the 
same thoughts about the self-study 
system. Distribution Clerk Minnie 
Allen noted that the method “doesn’t 
hold you down.” Mrs. Karren Bar- 
rett, a secretary, says she likes self- 
instruction partly because “you 
don’t have to admit to someone that 
you don’t know.” 


Eighteen teaching machines are 
available at the Houston Center. 
The machine below, which has 
both a screen and earphones, is 
operated by Sylvester Johnson. 
At right, John Whitson works a 
teaching machine that features an 
electrical circuit. The machines 
permit pupils to learn at their 

own speeds. 


Mrs. Barrett took the tool tech- 
nology course so that she could do 
her secretarial work better. Now she 
knows what tools the people in her 


maintenance section are talking 
about. She studied during her lunch 
hours, finishing the course in five 
weeks. The course teaches the basics 
of tool identification and use. 

Mrs. Allen took basic electricity, 
hoping that it will help her prepare 
for the electronic post office of the 
future. The course and several others 
in the electronics area allow students 
to work on actual electrical circuits, 
making their own auto horns, for 
example. 

John Whitson, a self-service pos- 
tal unit technician, also signed up 
for the basic electricity course. He 
finds it closely related to his work. 
He also likes the self-instruction sys- 
tem but thinks it would help to have 
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an occasional lecture because “some- 
times you get hung up on a prob- 
lem.” 

John Walker, a letter carrier with 
nine years’ experience, came in from 
the Eastwood Station to take ad- 
vanced reading and algebra. He also 
plans to take geometry and says he 
wishes there were more courses. 
There will be more courses; the firms 
that produce the teaching machines 




















are continually increasing their offer- 
ings. One firm already has developed 
more than 400 courses for its ma- 
chine. 

The center is open from 6 a.m, to 
7 p.m. Monday through Friday with 
Quintero and Mrs. Chandler split- 
ting the day. Lunch hour and late 
afternoon are the busiest times. 

The atmosphere at the Houston 
center is much like a library. Many 
employees wander in from time to 
time to look at the materials and 
try the teaching machines. 

Willie Shamburger, chief training 









Officer, is pleased with the response 
to the program. “I think we’ve got 
something going here” is the way he 
put it. 

Shamburger is careful not to over- 
sell the program. It is not to be con- 
sidered a prerequisite for a promo- 
tion, although the memo from the 
postmaster said, in part: “While no 
promises of any kind are being made 
to employees who participate in this 
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Mario X. Quintero, left, is the learning 
counselor for the Houston Center. 
Mrs. Effie L. Chandler, above, is his 
assistant. One of their star pupils was 
Mrs. Karren Barrett, below, who took 
the tool technology course to learn 
more about her own job as a 
secretary in maintenance. 
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training, I wish to emphasize that 
this is an excellent opportunity for 
those who are interested in preparing 
themselves for advancement.” And 
John Walker says that coming to the 
center “at least shows I’m interested 
in advancement.” 

Of course, not everyone finishes 
their courses. This is always true in 
self-study programs. At Oakland 
about one-third of the employees 
who started have finished since the 
center was opened in March of 1970. 
But that’s a much higher percentage 
than correspondence schools get. 


























When over a hundred postal em- 
ployces in New Jersey jump a level 
or two up the pay scale, part of the 
credit will go to an emergency learn- 
ing center set up to help them 
qualify. 

They are mostly level 4 and 5 em- 
ployees who are slated to be level 6 
mail-processing equipment mechan- 
ics at the massive new Meadows mail 
facility at Kearny, NJ. The facility 
is scheduled to open this spring. 

Training maintenance people in 
time for Meadows’ opening called 
for a crash program and James G. 
Stockard, director of the Craft Train- 
ing Field Center Division at the 
Postal Service Management Institute 
in Bethesda, MD, set one up. He 
explained the steps necessary to 
train MPE mechanics: 

¢ Applicants must pass the three 
part qualifying Electrical-Mechani- 
cal-Electronics exam—and they may 
need training to do so. 

¢ They must complete two weeks 
of technical training at OPTO. 

¢ They should take on-the-job 
training in the New York post office. 


Corning... 


9 higher-level job 


Instructor Jim Evans explains 
an electrical problem. 


e Finally, they get additional in- 
struction by the manufacturers on 
the machines at the Meadows facility. 

It was the first step that needed a 
crash program—to get enough em- 
ployees past the qualifying test. An 
emergency learning center was put 
together in a corner of the Jersey 
City parcel post annex to help appli- 
cants get over that first hurdle. 

With three professional instruc- 
tors and a handful of supervisors to 
help with orientation and paper 
work, the bareboard learning center 
was ready for the applicants. 

Jack Kenny, director at OPTO, 
had furnished a computer list of all 
New York area employees who had 
taken OPTO maintenance courses. 
These were invited to take advan- 
tage of the job opportunity. 

Notices were posted in every pos- 
tal facility in the New York Metro- 
politan region offering 40 hours of 
on-the-clock training for anyone in- 
terested in qualifying for the mainte- 
nance jobs. 

They were told: You must be able 
to read at eighth grade level and do 
math at ninth grade level. You'll get 
books to help you. If you’re ac- 
cepted, you'll be here four hours 








Monday through Friday for two 
weeks for a total of 40 hours on-the- 
clock training. You'll have to do 
whatever homework is necessary. 

The 100 MPE mechanics will be 
among 290 technical employees in 
levels 6 through 16 at the Meadows 
facility, which will have about 2,000 
jobs. 

It was a no-nonsense, no-frills 
course. Many of the students came 
straight from their tours. 

They were given a combination of 
classroom instruction and private 
study periods. They were introduced 
to teaching machines which helped 
them to learn at their own pace. 

Said George E. Hirsch, who will 
manage Meadows: 

“The key to the success of this 
program was providing professional 
teachers, a progressive system of in- 
struction, and opportunity for our 
people. Motivation we have.” 

Bill Griffin, a 40-year-old mail 
handler and president of his local 
union, commented: 

“This is beautiful. Everybody’s 


getting an even chance at the jobs 
continued 
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MPE mechanic candidates receive 
on-the-job training at the New York 
post office. Nancy Uzdowski (right) 
was a sub distribution clerk before 

qualifying for training for the MPE 
mechanic job. George Barratta (far 
right) was one of those to pass the 
EME qualifying exam. 





that will open up at Meadows. I just 
took my high school equivalency 
tests a couple of weeks ago, and now 
I’m getting a solid crack at promo- 
tion if I make it with this program.” 

The program, of course, wasn’t 
perfect. Listen to George Barratta, 
a mail handler at the Jersey City 
truck terminal, who passed the quali- 
fying exam, went on to Oklahoma, 
then entered on-the-job training in 
New York: : 

“It seems like too great a crash 
program to me. We’re trying to cram 
too much and absorb too much in 
40 hours. A lot of this is new and it 
takes awhile to learn. 

“Of course, the younger kids who 
haven’t been out of school as long 
don’t have as much difficulty catch- 


ing on.” 

One of those younger kids he 
spoke of is Nancy Uzdowski, 19. She 
had been a sub distribution clerk at 
the Jersey City truck terminal since 
she was 18. Nancy was one of three 
women trainees to pass the exam, 
and qualify for the additional train- 
ing. 

Altogether, 415 postal employees 
took the initial aptitude tests. Of 
these, 300 started the 40-hour 
course, and 275 completed it. Of 
those 275, 138 passed the exam and 


Jersey City’s Edward A. 
the pre-test. Study carrels 
post annex learning center 


with learning machines. 


qualified for further training. 

Meadows manager George Hirsch 
was so enthusiastic about the train- 
ing operation that he made sure the 
new facility would have space for a 
learning center that will offer con- 
tinuing opportunities for employees 
to improve their skills and to learn 
new ones. 

“We have to keep the postal ma- 
chinery running, keep 1,400 tons of 
air conditioners working, maintain 
a sewage disposal plant, and operate 
snow removal equipment. And at the 
adjoining vehicle maintenance facil- 
ity, we'll need 40 mechanics. 

“The guy who has less education 
might be able to become a level 5 
gencral mechanic. He may have been 
a janitor at level 2. This is our mis- 
sion—upward mobility.” a 



















Planche, Jr. (left) registers for 
(below) at the Jersey City parcel 


where employees concentrated 


























the tyranny 
of words 


Let’s overthrow 








“Perhaps of all the creations of 
man ,language is the most as- 
tonishing.”—Lytton Strachey 
1880-1932 


Do you work in the workroom of the 
post office or in an office of the post 
office? Are you a clerk that handles 
mail or are you a mail handler that 
handles sacks? Or a letter carrier 
who carries parcel post? 

And if you don’t work in the 
workroom, does that mean that you 
don’t work? But then maybe you’re 
a postmaster in a second-class office 
who really thinks he runs a first-class 
office, although he deals with some 
third-class mail? 

Or do you brag to your friends 
that you work in a classified station? 
(Top secret, you know.) If you only 
want to be a little bit snobbish, you 
could tell your friends that you han- 
dle only first-class mail—none of 
that second-, third- or fourth-class 
material. 

Such is the postal vocabulary. 
And much of it is erroneous, out- 
dated and downright misleading. 
Roy Halbeck, the late president of 
the old United Federation of Postal 
Clerks, often told the story of how 
he came to work the first day in the 
post office in 1919 for his clerk’s job 





with five newly sharpened pencils in 
his pocket. He thought he was going 
to do clerical work. 

Much of our language, like many 
of our buildings, could use updating. 
We have mapped out a plan for 
modernizing our buildings; maybe 
we can do the same for our vocabu- 
lary. 

For instance: 

Why do we still refer to our build- 
ings as post offices? Some of them 
are postal stores, some are simply 
mail processing plants and some are 
a combination of both. 

And when we talk to the public 
about contract stations, classified 
stations and finance stations, what 
kind of impression do we convey? A 
contract station would be a place 
that serves contracts, and you might 
expect to cash a check or deposit 
money at a finance station. They are 
all retail outlets at which we sell 
stamps and other postal needs and 
perform postal services for the pub- 
lic. Why not call them postal stores 
or postal outlets? 

Are there really post offices that 
deserve the prefix of third and fourth 
class? If we must differentiate, why 
don’t we give them a new title, like 
postal service centers or postal serv- 
ice outlets? 

Why do we downgrade certain 
types of mail by referring to them as 
second, third or fourth class? Why 


don’t we call these kinds of mail by 
their rightful titles—periodicals, bulk 
and parcel post? The titles for jobs 
and job positions are usually mis- 
leading either to the public or to 
prospective employees. A clerk does 
not do clerical work—he is a mail 
processor. And a window clerk often 
works a long way from a window; a 
window clerk is really a salesman or 
cashier. 

A mail handler should demand to 
be called a materials handler, and a 
letter carrier might consider a title 
such as a mail delivery specialist. 

Probably one of the most mean- 
ingless descriptions is that of star 
route contractor — those private 
haulers who carry mail between post 
offices. The name goes back to the 
last century, when the law was 
passed creating the contractor sys- 
tem. That law called for the letting 
of the contract “with certainty, ce- 
lerity and security.” So the contracts 
were let with those three words in 
them. However, after a while the 
headquarters crew got tired of writ- 
ing the three words so they began to 
substitute asterisks as follows: 

“This contract is let with * * *.” 

It didn’t take long for the asterisks 
to be called stars and the pacts to be 
called star route contracts. . 
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William J. Cotter, Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Inspection Service, is a tradition breaker. 
Also referred to as the Chief Postal Inspector, 
he toppled a century-old custom in 1969 when 
he became the first Chief Postal Inspector 
named from outside the Inspection Service. He 
came to the Postal Service with many years of 
experience in both law enforcement and se- 
curity work with the Central Intelligence Agency 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation. While 
Cotter has initiated many changes in the In- 
spection Service, he has also gained a high 
regard for its traditions and esprit de corps. 


Q It is said that years ago, Postal Inspectors were 
» Often feared in the field—that if a postal em- 
ployee was one bit out of line, he could be in trouble. 
Do you feel this fear was justified? 
A | recall reading a clipping from the Tombstone, 
» AZ, Gazette published back in the days when 
there really was a ‘‘wild West.” It read, ‘‘The Post 
Office Inspector came to town—making himself ob- 
noxious to everyone with whom he came in contact.”’ 
In those old days, an inspector could be a “real 
tough cookie’’-—but many times he had to be. 
Today’s inspectors are still tough when they see 
wrongdoing affecting the Postal Service. | like to be- 
lieve, however, that today there is a much greater 
emphasis on the positive approach. For example, 


SERVICE: | 
lougn ina changing way 


Postal Inspectors seek to identify and solve sig- 
nificant postal operating problems and not empha- 
size small departures from “‘the book.” Until a year or 
sO ago, our inspectors listed the ‘‘irregularities’’ ob- 
served during their Postal Office visits. Now we call 
them “problems.” 

It is recognized today that the role of inspectors as 
the internal auditors of the Inspection Service is to 
conduct independent examinations of all Postal Serv- 
ice operations and to report the findings to the ap- 
propriate levels of Postal Service management. The 
findings include recommendations to management 
of alternate courses of action to improve overall per- 
formance. 

In what other ways has the Inspection Service 
2. changed in recent decades? 
A If you go back to World War Il, | think you'll 

» find inspectors spent more time in the manage- 
ment and service areas. (The Internal Audit group did 
not join the Inspection Service until the 1950s.) Then, 
there were no regional offices and inspectors were 
the “eyes and ears’’ of the Postmaster General. Up 
until 1956, the title was Post Office Inspector which 
suggests his responsibility for reviewing Post Office 
operations. 

Our roles have changed in the past ten years as 
regional management staffs have developed in the 
field and the Inspection Service has devoted more 
attention to combating the upsurge in crime. Today, 
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70 percent of our manpower is focused on postal 
schemes. 
Another departure from the past is hiring 
» women as Postal Inspectors. Are you bending 
to the pressures from the Women’s Lib movement? 
A | feel confident that the young ladies who re- 
» cently graduated from our basic training school 
are not trying to prove a woman can be like a man, 
but that a woman can be an effective Postal Inspec- 
tor. We believe there are many areas in which a 
woman Postal Inspector can not only perform as well 
as a man, but can be even more effective. Take for 
example, the conduct of surveillance of a Post Office 
burglar. In the past, if a suspect spotted a woman, 
he did not have to worry about her being a Postal 
Inspector. Also, in many facilities a large number of 
employees are women. It just makes good sense to 
have women in the ranks of Postal Inspectors. 
Q Turning to employee security: Are assaults on 
» letter carriers increasing all over the country or 
just in some cities? 
A | am sorry to say that such assaults are increas- 
» ing. Our experience indicates that the real prob- 
lem is in certain of our large metropolitan areas. This 
is a crime to which Postal Inspectors react swiftly 
since the victim is a fellow postal employee. We have 
assigned additional manpower, often on a task force 
approach, as well as working very closely with local 
police in trying to reduce the problem. 
What about the security around some of our 
» post offices? 
A There are cities where it hasn’t been good, 
» especially for those working the night tours. 
Correcting this is part of our Security Force program 
which involves fencing and lighting crime-infested 
parking areas and providing adequate police pro- 
tection. 
The Security Force is part of the Inspection 
» Service? 
A Yes, it is. The plan calls for the establishment of 
» Security Force elements in some 50 cities. Can- 
didates for employment as members of the Security 
Force are carefully screened and trained at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma (OPTO). The large majority of 
candidates to date are from the ranks of postal em- 
ployees and all employees, men or women, in- 
terested in this demanding law enforcement work 
can apply to their Postal Inspector. 


Q Talking about losses in the mails, are thefts 

» continuing to mount? 

A Unfortunately, in certain areas they still are. 
- However, during the past year there has been a 

rather dramatic drop in losses. 


Q. To what extent are postal crimes drug related? 


A. In one city during a particular test period, we 
found that approximately 40 percent of those ap- 
prehended for house letter box thefts were found to 
be drug users or suspected addicts. There have also 
been instances where individuals apprehended for 
the theft of letter mail or parcels were found to have 
been committing these thefts in order to support a 
drug habit. This is a serious national problem. If we 
as a people in the United States can solve the drug 
problem, there will be a dramatic decrease in all 
sorts of crime. 
Another type of crime is that of using the mails 

Q. to defraud or swindle. How many mail fraud 
cases do you handle each year? 
A It runs into the thousands. In Fiscal Year 1971, 

» more than 1,513 individuals were apprehended 
for violation of the Mail Fraud Statute. Here we are 
often protecting the consumer victimized by a fraud- 
ulent scheme in which the mails were employed. 





ae lf we can solve the drug problem, 
there will be a dramatic 
decrease in all sorts of crime. y 9 





| suppose post office burglaries are also soar- 
Q. ing? 
A They were up until last year. In 1969 and 1970, 

» our burglary losses—mostly stamp stock— 
climbed to $3.2 million a year. In these years, we 
were hit by professional gangs operating in the South 
and Midwest. These burglars were getting rid of the 
stamps through very sophisticated fences. We did 
two things: We “rolled up’’ the gangs and we also 
said: “‘Let’s hit the fences.’ The inspectors did a 
fine job—we put most of the active fences behind 
bars and our losses dropped last year to a little 
more than $1 million. 

When it's necessary, Postal Inspectors can still 
be “real tough cookies.” % 






























Safety was the theme, posta 
trucks were the vehicles, and 
the first Postal Service Truck 
Road-eo was the event at 
the Cheli Truck Facility of 
the Los Angeles Post Office 
Drivers wheeled trucks rang- 
ing from Jeeps to tractor 
trailers through straight-line 
serpentine, clearance, park 
ing, docking and_ stopping 
tests as several hundred fel- 
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arlier tests given to drivers 
accident-free records. 

rs got trophies as well 

550 cash prizes and spe- 

11 caps and belt buckles. 
tures at lower right show 

e trophies and accident- 
ee buttons worn on his reg- 
lar cap by one of the con- 
testants, George Koffman. @ 








here’s how 


The purpose of this article is to 
convince all postal employees that 
postmaster jobs are within reach. 

We hope through this article to 
get more rank and file employees, 
supervisors and postmasters to make 
themselves eligible for postmaster 
vacancies. 

This article is not for closed 
minds. If you won’t let yourself be- 
lieve that postmaster appointments 
are now made on the basis of merit, 
or that there’s opportunity in the 
postal service, you might as well stop 
reading right now. But if you haven’t 
closed your mind on the subject, 
continue. It may pay off for you. 

First, some facts: 

—In the first year of the merit 
appointment system (through No- 
vember 27, 1971), 4,544 postmas- 


ters were appointed. Ninety-five per- 
cent were from within the Postal 


Service. The other 5 percent— 
mostly in small communities— 
were named as the result of Civil 
Service examinations. 

—Nearly 2,000 postmaster va- 
cancies occur each year. 

—Approximately 80 percent of 
those 2,000 vacancies are at level 9 
and below, and therefore may be 
available to clerks, carriers, and 
other rank and file employees. In 
these offices there is often no quali- 
fied postal employee available for 
the job. 

Now, some examples of people 
who have progressed because of the 
merit appointment system: 

Donald Mahannah is 50 years 
old and has been a postal employee 
for 23 years. He is a former state 
president of the United Federation 
of Postal Clerks. He did his clerk- 


ing at the Quincy, IL, Post Office 
until a few months ago. Now he is 
postmaster at Ursa, IL, as a level 8. 
Ursa is just 11 miles from Quincy. 

“T love it,” Mahannah says about 
his new postmaster job. “It gives 
you a sense of accomplishment and 
a chance to help people.” 

Mahannah applied for a post- 
master’s job by sending in a form 
991 (personal history form) to 
the regional management selection 
board. He thinks one reason he was 
selected over two other candidates 
was that he took accounting courses 
at night school recently. 

William Nation, 47, is postmaster 
at Brooksville, MS. That’s a level 8 
job in a town of 1,100 with 3,000 
customers in the delivery area. Na- 
tion had been a clerk at Columbus, 
MS, from March 1, 1955, to June 
3, 1971. 

Another Mississippian is William 
LaRue, 33, now of Peck, ID. LaRue 
had seven years as a regular window 
clerk at Leland, MS, before moving 
to Idaho. He spent a year as a sub 
clerk at the Moscow, ID, Post Of- 
fice when he was named postmaster 
at the third-class office in Peck. 

LaRue had heard about the Ca- 
reer Development Program and 
wrote a letter to the oid Seattle re- 
gion. The result was the job he now 
has. It’s only a level 6 job, Lakue 
says, but he adds that it’s in the 
PMS (Postal Management Service) 
pay schedule and it’s a start on the 
way up. 

Bill Miller had been postmaster 
at Hartford, MI, for 27 years. He 
had 10 employees and a level 10 job 
making $14,000 a year. At age 52, 
Bill could have settled back for the 
rest of his working life. But his chil- 
dren were grown, so he put his name 


in the hopper and got the level 13 
as postmaster of Benton Harbor, 
MI, a post office with 100 employees 
just 17 miles from the hometown of 
Hartford. 

Mrs. Joyce Lancaster enjoyed her 
job as a carrier out of Chesterfield, 
MO, Post Office near St. Louis. 
However, the postmaster’s job 
opened at Defiance, MO, 17 miles 
away where she had previously 
lived with her husband, an electri- 
cian. She applied for the level 7 job 
and got it. She now likes the post- 
master’s job, finding it very chal- 
lenging at times. 

Lowell P. Struckman was a city 
carrier at Savannah, IL, until July 
17, 1971, when he became the level 
10 postmaster there. He had had 
previous management experience, so 
that made him eligible for the post. 
(All level 9 and above postmaster 
jobs have been filled by people with 
varying management experience, de- 
pending upon the level.) 

Felix J. Botticchio moved from 
assistant postmaster at Southerlin, 
OR, a level 6, to the level 7 job as 
postmaster at the third-class office 
at Lakeside. 

Thelma D. Sherman of Coey- 
mans, NY, and Ruth Knonkus of 
Wellsburg, NY, are postmasters 
after holding level 5 jobs in their 
respective offices. 

Joe Testasecca still says that he 
can’t believe it. He had 21 years in 
the service and was on the last RPO 
between Detroit and Chicago. He 
had become a level 6 at Detroit but 
moved to a level 8 as postmaster in 
in the 3rd class office at Gregory, 
MI. That’s 61 miles by expressway 
from his Detroit home and Testa- 


continued 


Mrs. Joy Lancaster, 
Postmaster, Defiance, MO 












secca would like to have a post- 
master’s job nearer home. In the 
meantime, he’s enjoying being post- 
master for 3,500 customers. 

“Tt’s the best thing the postal serv- 
ice has done to give a career man 
a chance to better himself and use 
his hidden talents,” says Joe. 

Don Rose was a classic example 
of a political appointee. He had 
been Los Angeles County Demo- 
cratic chairman for eight years. His 
political sponsor got him named 
acting postmaster of Laguna Beach, 
CA, in 1968. It is a level 13 office 
with 160 employees. 

The merit system came along in 





Donald Mahannah (left) of 
Ursa, IL and Bill Miller 
of Benton Harbor, MI 


here's how continued 


1969 and Rose hadn’t been con- 
firmed. An officer-in-charge was 
named for the office and Rose de- 
cided to take a job as a clerk, al- 
though he had not worked in the 
Postal Service before being named 
acting postmaster. Don clerked un- 
til 1971 and had moved up to a 
level 6 position. He applied for the 
Laguna Beach postmaster’s job in 
1971. If any. of you closed minds 
are still with us, you’re in for a 
shock because Don got the job in 
the merit system. 

Charles L. Covault, who had been 
superintendent of mails, a level 11, 
at Laguna Beach, moved about the 





same time (August) to El Centro, 
CA, to be postmaster there. 

Dave Rolen, who directs the post- 
master selection program at Head- 
quarters, laments the lack of candi- 


dates. He hopes that more em- 
ployees will develop faith in the se- 
lection system and get their form 
991s to the regions. He would also 
like to have more members of mi- 
norities as candidates. 

Still have doubts? Send in your 
991 (obtainable at any Sectional 
Center post office) and see for your- 
self. Let the closed minds stay 
closed: It’s their excuse for not get- 
ting ahead. ® 





Here are the steps taken in filling the postmaster vacan- 
cies mentioned in the accompanying article: 

1. If a position becomes vacant, all eligible, qualified 
employees in that post office are automatically considered 
for the job. 

2. If no employee of that post office is appointed, an 
expanded procedure is used: 7 

3. All forms 991 for eligible employees who have filed 
are reviewed by representatives of the regional postmaster 
general to determine three highly qualified candidates, 
The candidates being considered are contacted to deter- 
mine availability. ‘ 

4. The names of three available qualified candidates are 
submitted to the regional management selection board. 
These boards are comprised of an official appointed by 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission; an individual supplied 


from a nationally known management consulting firm; an 
individual supplied under contract by the dean of a school 
of business administration in the region; an outstanding 
postmaster selected by the Postmaster General, and a fifth 
person from the American Arbitration Association. 

5. The board selects one of the three highly qualified 
candidates and recommends that person to the Postmaster 
General. 

6. All other 991’s remain active and are considered for 
subsequent vacancies if the expanded procedure is used. 

If a newly-appointed postmaster must move, the Postal 
Service will reimburse him or her for certain expenses— 
travel and transportation of the new appointees and family, 
transportation of household effects, and other relocation 
benefits, in accordance with Chapter 4 of Travel Hand- 
book M-9. ® 























THE ENGLISH have also taken to service stand- 
ards and in one recent month hit 85 percent on 
parcel post. That means 85 percent were delivered 
the second day after mailing. The record for first 
class mail was 92.9 percent. s 








CLOSED CIRCUIT TV is being used in seven 
U.S. post offices for remote mail weighing opera- 
tions. It is expected to save $200,000 a year in 
those offices and will be expanded to 50 or more 
offices in the next two years. & 


BY MAY 1, some 650 post offices across the 
country will be accepting passport applications. 
The service was begun on an experimental basis 
on July 1, 1970. At the end of 1971, 81 cities 
were participating and more than two million 
passports were processed during the year. * 








TAKING A WHACK at our bureaucracy, the 
Management Information Systems people in Head- 
quarters have launched a campaign to reduce the 
number of forms in the Postal Service. When they 
started the campaign, some 5,200 forms were in 
use; they hope to get that down to 3,500 by March 
15. (One jokester says that if you know of a form 
we can do without, submit your suggestion on 
Form XYZ, especially designed for this purpose.) 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR tried testing the local 
service standards. Twenty-five letters were to be 
mailed in the area. Twenty-four were delivered 
within 24 hours. The 25th was thrown away by the 
sender because it had a number 13 on it. Uncon- 
vinced, the- paper tried again two weeks later with 
90 letters sent to 10 persons and eight businesses. 
Eighty-seven got there on time. One letter went to 
Bronx, NY, and two others took 48 hours. s 








MINI-STAMP ALBUMS are being sold across 
the country as part of a program to get people in- 
terested in stamp collecting. Each album contains 
24 stamps—all commemorative and special issues 
released by the U.S. during 1971. The albums sell 
for $2.50 each. Early sales have been brisk. 


FACSIMILE MAIL, providing four hour service 
over telephone lines, is being tested between Wash- 
ington, DC, and New York City. The experimental 
service permits a mailer to send exact copies of 
letters, charts, blueprints, graphs, artwork, etc., be- 
tween the two cities. a 

















MAILGRAM, that cross between a letter and a 
telegram, is doing well. Weekly volume is approxi- 
mately 100,000 messages. This experiment permits 
sending of electronic messages to any address in 
the continental U.S., with next day delivery ex- 
pectancy at over 99 percent. When the messages 
are received, they are put into the regular mail- 
stream. The service has been opened to the public 
in Los Angeles, New York and St. Louis. In addi- 
tion, subscribers of Western Union’s telecommuni- 
cations networks—Telex, TWX and Info-Com— 
can use the system. * 


NEIGHBORHOOD BOX UNITS were recently 
installed at Arcadia, LA, in an-experimental de- 
livery program. The city only recently qualified for 
delivery service. The box units provide service to 
approximately 14 customers at each location. The 
experiment has been going on for some time at 
Columbia, MD, a new planned community. * 








THE EAGLE, poised for flight on the Postal Serv- 
ice emblem, is the symbol for a massive Postal 
Service identification program. Design control 
guidelines have been issued for the program. The 
guidelines cover vehicles, mailboxes, stationery, 
signs, uniforms, pouches, badges, and mail 
satchels. s 























































































CW: John C. Cage takes his 
six children to the park, he in- 


variably draws stares. One reason is 
that the children are white and Cage 
is black. A second reason is that the 
children are mentally retarded. 

Cage and his wife, Vernice, are 
foster parents to the six mentally re- 
tarded children. Cage is a foreman 
of laborers and janitors at the Oak- 
land, CA, Post Office and has been 
a postal employee for 18 years. The 
six children are on leave from a state 
hospital in Sonoma but spend all 
their time at the Cage home. The 
Cages also have a _ 17-year-old 
daughter at home and two married 
daughters. 

They first became foster parents 
seven years ago after one of their 
daughters, then 15, visited the state 
hospital on a Red Cross field trip. 

“We had planned to take county 
children — orphans — when our 
daughters were grown and away 
from home,” Mrs. Cage said. “But 
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when our daughter returned, she 
was so upset she said, ‘Mother, we 
must do something to help them.’ ” 

The Cages, who live in Berkeley, 
became certified as foster parents 
through the Alameda County De- 
partment of Social Welfare and 
asked for two small mentally re- 
tarded children. 

They were brought a 12-year-old 
boy who couldn’t talk, wasn’t toilet 
trained, suffered epileptic seizures 
and appeared to be crippled. 

“In two weeks we found the boy 
was not crippled,” Mrs. Cage said. 
“It was his improper shoes. We got 
medication to control his seizures, 
then we started working on talking 
and toilet training.” 

Shortly afterward, an emergency 
arose at the hospital and 10-year- 
old twin boys were brought to stay 
temporarily with the Cages. The 
twins, now 17, are still there. 

Later, the Cages accepted a 4- 
year-old boy, now 10, then a 23- 
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year-old mentally retarded woman 
and finally a 14-year-old girl, the 
sister of the youngest boy. 

The 23-year-old woman stayed 
with the Cages almost two years, 
met another mentally retarded man 
and married. The couple now lives 
in nearby Oakland. 

“They’re doing real well,” Mrs. 
Cage said. “She calls almost once 
a day and comes to see us every 
week.” 

When the 23-year-old woman left 
four years ago, the Cages accepted 
another girl, then 15, to replace her. 

Before they decided to become 
foster parents, the Cages had added 
two small bedrooms to their modest 
white stucco house. When the chil- 
dren arrived one bedroom was di- 
vided with a wall so that two chil- 
dren could sleep in each room. 

“With so many beds around here, 
the rule in this house is everyone 
makes up his own bed,” Mrs. Cage 
said. 
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The children attend special classes 
in the public schools. One of the 
twins has learned to read and rides 
a bus to a crafts and skills workshop 
for the mentally retarded. “We had 
to teach him to read before he could 
ride the bus,” Mrs. Cage said. “You 
know if you can read you can find 
your way around in this world.” 

Teaching the boy to read was a 
major accomplishment for the 
Cages, since he was unable to talk 
when he came to their home. Mrs. 
Cage said some of “the profession- 
als”—social workers and hospital 
officials—had said it would be un- 
likely for the children to learn to 
talk and impossible for them to learn 
to read. 

“He wanted to communicate, he 
just didn’t know how,” Mrs. Cage 
said. “I’m not a professional. I can’t 
tell anybody how we did it. We just 
did it. I think it’s the family touch. 
You know, there’s just something 
about belonging to someone.” &@ 











INCOME | 
TAX: 


The Sooner, The Easier 





lf you fill out your income tax return now instead of 
in April, you may save work and money. 

Why is it easier for the early birds? Because FREE 
help is available from the local Internal Revenue 
Service now without standing in line for hours. 

Why is it cheaper? Most taxpayers can save money 
by doing their own forms rather than going to one of 
the private firms promising to handle the chore for $5 
and up. The price is usually on the “up”’ side. The $5 
buys only the ‘‘admission;”’ it’s the charge for the 
first sheet on the Federal tax form. 

lf a postal worker doesn’t own a home and have 
the deductions which come from mortgage interest 
payments and property taxes, it is often to his ad- 
vantage to take the straight standard deduction. If you 
can add and subtract, it shouldn’t take long to fill out 
Form 1040. 

Those not itemizing their deductions can also have 
their tax form completed by IRS without charge. If 
your income is $20,000 or less and consists only of 
wages, salary, tips, dividends, interest, pensions and 
annuities, simply fill in the lines set forth in the Form 
1040 instructions, mail your tax forms and W-2 slips 
showing total payroll withholdings to the Internal 
Revenue Service Center serving your area. Directions 
on how to have IRS compute your tax are in the in- 
structions for the Form 1040. IRS will complete the 
form, sending a check for a refund or a bill for the 
extra amount due. 

lf a postal employee itemizes his deductions, the 
best and most readable IRS tax guide ‘‘Your Federal 
Income Tax’’ is being sold in his Post Office this year 
for 75 cents. 

One final suggestion from IRS: Don't be lured by 
ads promising to ‘‘reduce your income tax."’ IRS says: 
‘Remember that you are still responsible for every- 
thing on your return.” & 





It’s all in the family at the Kansas 
City, MO, post office. Vincent Sci- 
ara and his wife, Ora, both work on 
Tour 3 as mail foremen. Ora’s 
father, Ira Lang, is a delivery fore- 
man in the same post office. Their 
postal experience totals 64 years. 
All received promotions through 
competitive supervisory examina- 
tions. 





Did the first air mail attempt bomb 
out? The Houston Chronicle reports 
that F. W. Yadon of Houston re- 
calls an air mail flight in 1913, 
years before the “official” first flight 
(which, by the way, crashed). As 
Yadon recalls, an early pilot offered 
to “fly the mail” from Electric Park 
to Fort Smith, AR, about four miles 
distant. Hundreds of _ residents 
bought penny postcards for the spe- 
cial “air mail” cancellation. They 
were to be dropped on the Fort 
Smith post office roof in a sack, but 
the sack instead fell across the 
street. 





At the November meeting of the 
Postal Life Advisory Board, two 
new members from the field took 
the chairs of Letter Carrier Eric P. 
Findlay, of Brooklyn, NY, and 
Clerk James E. McNiece, of Ponca, 
City, OK, whose terms on the board 
had ended. 


Marianne White, 24-year-old distri- 
bution clerk on Tour 2 at New York 
City’s Grand Central Station has 
worked for the Postal Service for 
six years. She’s the first woman mem- 








ber of the Advisory Board from the 
\ ca and the first board member to 
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collect stamps, specializing in United 
States stamps. She lives in the Bronx 
with her parents. 


Dale A. McNutt, of Salem, OR, 
represents letter carriers on the Ad- 
visory Board. A native of Cincin- 
nati, he took a trip Northwest with 
a friend after serving three years in 
the Air Force; he liked Oregon so 
much he stayed and got a job with 
the Postal Service. His first assign- 
ment was as sub clerk on Tour 3 
in November, 1958; he transferred 
to sub carrier in 1960, made regu- 
lar in 1963, and was promoted to 
his present rank of carrier techni- 
cian in 1965. Dale received a Su- 
perior Performance Award in 1969. 
Dale and his wife, Shirley, have 
three children. 


Postal Life’s new editor is Edward 
R. Caplan, a native Chicagoan who 
worked for the Milwaukee Journal 
and edited papers for Inland Steel 
Products Co. and Manpower, Inc. 
He is 45, married, and has a daugh- 
ter and a son. His wife, Sorrell, is a 
public relations consultant. 





Harry Ehlers, a letter carrier in 
Janesville, WI, was surprised to see 
that Mrs. Rose Kleppe had not 
taken the previous day’s mail from 
her box—she always had taken in 
her mail as soon as he delivered it. 
He asked neighbors to check, and 
they found Mrs. Kleppe lying on 
the floor, the victim of a stroke. 
She is now recovering. Ehlers re- 
ceived a $100 Superior Achieve- 
ment award and pin for his part in 
rescuing her. 


When water destroyed one of the 
religious murals of the Virgin Is- 
lands’ Cathedral of Sts. Peter and 
Paul, local church authorities asked 
Postmaster Aubrey C. Ottley of 
Charlotte Amalie to recreate the 
entire 15’ by 6%’ panel depicting 
13 prophets. Working from a photo- 
graph of the ruined art, he painted 
between the hours of 9 p.m. and 3 
a.m., taking seven months to com- 
plete the mural. “I found inspira- 
tion in Beethoven’s music and 
worked until I was sleepy,” he ex- 
plained. 

Besides managing 76 postal em- 
ployees in the main post office and 
two stations, and his hobby of paint- 
ing, Mr. Ottley is involved with an 
ecological board that controls Me- 
gan’s Bay; is Commissioner of the 
Boy Scouts in the Islands; and is 
President of the Charlotte Amalie 
Federal Business Association. Mr. 
Ottley and his wife, Iris, are parents 
of 11 children, seven of whom are 
still at home. He has been post- 
master since 1961. 





Samuel N. Michael, a window clerk 
assigned to the C.O.D. room in the 
Atlantic City, NJ, post office, be- 
came suspicious of a large number 
of foreign parcels entering the U.S. 
in violation of law. He discovered 
that several importers were charge- 
able for a total of $61,800 in cus- 
toms charges and penalties. His in- 
formation led to the government’s 
recovery of that money and enabled 
the U.S. Customs Office to close 
some loopholes in importation pro- 
cedure. Michael won a citation and 
an award of $500. n 
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Readers Write Send letters to: Editor, POSTAL LIFE, Washington, DC 20260 


Career Ladder? 


Regarding the September-October issue of Posta/ Life: ‘New 
Way Up the Career Ladder.’’ This new program to my esti- 
mation is certainly not going to grow, and opportunities for 
advancements are going to be rough. 

As far as becoming a trainee, you stated two years of col- 
lege is preferred, and a written examination (two and a half 
hours) plus trainees will be required to take college-level 
courses off the clock, and to study at the Postal Service Man- 
agement Institute in Maryland. Believe me, if postal employees 
who want to become trainees can achieve all this in your three 
year program, why, they could go two or maybe three more 
years to college, then they can become doctors. 

The pace is much too high. Get down to real business and 
give all Postal Service career employees a chance in manage- 
ment. 

EVERETT J. PAOLANTONIO 
Mail Handler 
Providence, R! 02904 


Warm Fingers 


At this time of the year in northern Indiana, a city carrier 
worries about keeping his hands and fingers warm. 

This is a suggestion. | have been using it for the last two 
years. Take a pair of snug fitting wool gloves, slip them inside 
a pair of latex rubber gloves. Result: warm fingers, no slippery 
letters and magazines, and no loss of time on route. 

STEVE BAUMAN 
Letter Carrier 
Berne, IN 46711 


He Caught Us 


Just finished reading November-December issue of Postal Life 
and enjoyed it very much. However, | found two words mis- 
spelled. 

TED ANDERSON 

Carrier 
Jamestown, NY 14701 


Ed.—Sharp eye, Mr. Anderson. Well, nobody's perfect. 
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She Likes Us 


| want to compliment you on the new look and, indeed, the 
new magazine for postal employees—Postal Life. 

The articles are very interesting. | especially enjoy reading 
about such events as the restoration of the Headsville, West 
Virginia, post office. Please do more articles about the colorful 
and heroic history of the Postal Service. 

My husband is superintendent of the Motor Vehicle Main- 
tenance facility at Syracuse, New York. 

Again, congratulations, and keep up the good work! 

MRS. CHARLES G. STEVENS 
North Syracuse, NY 13212 


Meaning of ZIP 


Could you please tell us readers in the next issue of Postal Life 
what the letters ZIP mean? | have forgotten and | guess many 
have. Have you? 

Kenneth Paul Alexander 
Portland, ME 04102 


Ed.—Zoning Improvement Plan. SS 
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“AND FoR TOMORROW'S WEATHER WE WILL HAVE, SNOW, RAIN, 
SLEET AND Gloom OF NIGHT. ” 





POSTAL LIFE ADVISORY BOARD—ROBERT WILFONG, Postmaster, Baton 
Rouge, LA 70821; JULIAN MALLORY, Mail Handler, Philadelphia, PA 19104; 
WILLIAM ENENBACH, Supervisor, Omaha, NE 68108; MARIANNE WHITE, 
Clerk, Bronx, NY 10473; DALE A. McNUTT, Letter Carrier, Salem, OR 97302. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS FOR EMPLOYEES 
If address on your mailing label is incorrect, please fill out form 1216 (Em- 
ployee’s Current Mailing Address), available from your personnel officer 
—e completed form to your personnel office. DO NOT SEND TO POSTAL 
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Pony Express 
Lives On 


The Pony Express Museum takes the 
modern visitor back to the brief but exciting 
time of the Pony Express. Right: Some of 
the museum's objects arranged in a typical 
fireplace setting of the time; and the 
invention that spelled the end of the Pony 
Express—the telegraph. Below: a 

replica of a mochila, in which 

riders carried the mail; and a wheelwright 
demonstrating his trade in the museum's 
exhibit. Lower right: Schoolchildren view that 
once-plentiful prairie roamer, the buffalo. 
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PONY EXPRESS! One of history's e 
most romantic adventures is captured 
for posterity at the Pony Express 1ves 


Museum in St. Joseph, MO. The 
painting at right, ‘‘Lookout Pass, the 
Gateway to Hell,”’ is one of a series 


done especially for the museum by 
Benton Clark. @ 








